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THE acceptance of the National Sculpture 
Society's offer to erect an arch for the 
Dewey Reception incidentally estab- 
lishes a very instructive point: the value of a 
definite proposition. Had the Society been 
satisfied to make a general offer of their serv- 
ices it is most probable that nothing would 
have resulted. But a clear-cut scheme, em- 
bodying not only the thing to be done, but the 
ways and means of doing it, appeals to the 
business man. He has little time or inclina- 
tion for mere generalities. " Well, put your 
ideas in writing; make me a definite proposi- 
tion," is his usual formula, either for coming 
to the point or for getting rid of a tiresome 
visitor. 

Almost all the talk about municipal art in- 
dulged in by artists and critics is only lashing 
the wind. The majority of readers pay no 
heed to it; the minority are interested, but not 
specifically impressed. To arrest the interest 
of business men, business methods must be 
used; the plan must be definite, the feasibility 
demonstrated. 



IT is characteristic of the National Society 
of Mural Painters that they waited to be 
asked to assist in the decoration of the 
line of march. No doubt, in a well-constituted 
system of municipal government, such as our 
posterity may enjoy towards the end of the 
next century, it would be unnecessary for the 
art societies to offer themselves. Their assist- 
ance will be requested as a matter of course. 
But we are far from the millenium, and it is all 
of a part with the shrewd common sense of 
the Sculpture Society that they recognize this. 
For the present the Mountain will not come to 
Mahomet, so Mahomet will go to the Moun- 
tain. Of course, the Mural Painters will retort 
that the miracle has happened: the authorities 



have invited their help; which is true enough, 
but due, we feel sure, to the previous offer 
of the Sculpture. Society. This touched the 
button and set the wheels of the official ma- 
chine into motion. Unfortunately, however, 
there are wheels within wheels in city politics, 
and in the conflict of their whirr and clutter 
it seems very likely that the advice of the 
painters will be drowned. 

When will the Society of Mural Painters 
adopt a policy of initiative? For they have 
certainly not made it clear that " their strength 
is to sit still." The branch of art which they 
represent is most conspicuous and thriving, 
with every prospect of continually becoming 
more so. A position of dignity and influence 
is within reach of the Society if it would only 
grasp it. But, blind to its opportunity, irreso- 
lute in its acts, it entirely lacks the first ele- 
ments of considerableness : a belief in itself and 
the will and ability to assert it. Consequently 
the members, notwithstanding their nominal 
organization, are separately at the mercy of the 
architects. As individuals they look to them 
for work, and are really acting as units while 
professing to belong to an organization. The 
result is they are illustrating anew that old 
fable of iEsop. The man could not bend the 
faggot; but, having undone the cord, easily 
broke the separate twigs. The only difference 
is that, in the case of the Mural Painters, they 
are their own undoing, and have individually 
resigned themselves into the hands of the 
architect. How effectually he breaks them is 
a matter of notoriety. 

In an important building now being erected 
in New York, which will lay claim to being 
monumental, the decoration of the ceiling in 
the most conspicuous room has been entrusted 
to a cabinet maker! Other cases are within 
one's recollection of similar work being given 
to firms at " cut prices," and of the work hav- 
ing to be revised afterwards by an artist ! And 
yet one of the objects of the Society is "to 
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THE UNITED STATES PAVILION AT PARIS 



advocate the recognition of the true position 
of the decorative artist in his relation to con- 
structive work." Comment is superfluous. 
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HE UNITED STATES 
PAVILION AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION 



The Director of the Fine Arts Section of 
the United States Commission has issued a 
drawing and particulars of the National Pavil- 
ion, which is to be erected on the Quai d'Orsay 
amongst the official buildings of the Great 
Powers. Its prominence is assured, as the 
boats will call at the dock in front of it and it 
will be in a way the water gate by which vis- 
itors will approach this group of buildings. 
The design, also, lays much claim to being 
monumental. Nearly square in plan, it rises 
up through four stories and is surmounted by 
a high-pitched dome, with a total height of 
140 feet. The style is Roman; grandiose and 
allowing much scope for sculptural adorn- 
ment. The entrance is beneath a lofty arch, 
opening into a hemicycle with vaulted ceiling. 
Here will stand the equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington, which is being executed by Messrs. 
French and Potter, as a gift to the French 
nation from some of the patriotic societies 
of America. Within the building will be a 
rotunda, with rooms opening out of it on three 
sides. Those on the first floor will consist of 
reception rooms for the use of American vis- 
itors, while the second and fourth will be as- 
signed to the various States, the third floor 
being reserved for the official headquarters of 
the United States Commission. The architect 
of the building is Mr. C. A. Coolidge, of Bos- 
ton, working in collaboration with M. Morin 
Goustiaux, of Paris. 

A very strong committee, representing the 
art societies and the different sections of the 
country, has been nominated to supervise the 
artistic embellishment of the Pavilion. It is 
intended that nothing shall be placed in it, 
either for ornament or utility, which does not. 
come up to the best standard of native produc- 
tion. There are spaces which will lend them- 
selves admirably to mural decoration, as, for 
example, a frieze in the hemicycle and penden- 
tives round the ceiling of the rotunda, which, 



by the way, is not carried up farther than the 
spring of the dome. Whether advantage can 
be taken of these opportunities, however, must 
depend upon the amount of money at the dis- 
posal of the architects. The Commission has 
set aside $10,000 for the purpose, but unless 
this is largely increased the color decoration 
will have to be confined to plain painting. 
Yet it is much to be desired that figure com- 
position could be introduced, both for the 
greater dignity of the building and also for 
the chance it would give to our mural deco- 
rators of distinguishing themselves. They in- 
clude some of our best painters, whose time 
has been so exclusively given up to this class 
of work that they will be unrepresented in the 
galleries of easel pictures. So the occasion is 
a good one for a 'few rich persons to demon- 
strate in a substantial way their interest in 
American art. 
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HAT CAN I DO TO 
HELP THE INDUS- 
TRIAL ART 
MOVEMENT? 



This straightforward question was ad- 
dressed to me through the mails and I will try 
to give it a plain and practical answer. 

The fact that my correspondent is the prin- 
cipal of a public school in an important East- 
ern city is most encouraging, for this matter, 
from first to last, is one of Education. 

In the first place, public sentiment must be 
aroused in its favor. People must be taught 
to realize that cheapness alone does not make 
a manufactured product desirable, or even, in 
the long run, cheap; but that excellence of 
material and workmanship are to be desired, 
so that the purchaser, the manufacturer and 
the workman may all feel a pride in the thing 
bought, sold or made. Further, that if the 
thing is one admitting of beauty, we shall have 
more satisfaction in possessing it if it is beau- 
tiful; and, for the same quality, the manufac- 
turer will have more chance of selling it in 
competition with the products of France, Ger- 
many and Great Britain, where the artistic 
qualities are strongly emphasized; and lastly, 
that the artisan, by adding artistic skill to 
merely manual dexterity, will increase the 
pleasure and pride of his labor. 



